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“Mind Over Matter” or the PK Effect 


J. B. RHINE 
Parapsychology Laboratory, Duke University 


Everyone knows that the mind possesses a power over 
matter. A great part of each person’s daily life consists of 
exercising mental control over the material system to which 
the body and the physical environment belong. This familiar 
control is exercised through the brain, the nerves, and the 
muscles. No matter how little we know of what the mind 
actually is, we can agree that when we conceive our plans 
and make our decisions, when we will our actions and guide 
our hands, our minds are influencing matter in a very real 
sense. Thought, define it as you will, exerts a control over 
material things. It even expends energy in doing it. For it 
is an accepted law of physics that it takes energy to direct 
energy, and no matter how far back into the causal sequence 
we wish to go, we find that the mind that initiates movement 
has to be assigned a directive, hence an energetic, role. 


All this, as a matter of fact, belongs to the common sense 
picture of things. 


But even the textbooks of science, up to 1944, do not 
have recorded on their pages any other kind of evidence 
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of “mind over matter” than that which operates through 
the neuromuscular system. They do not, it is true, have any 
evidence which would rule out another kind of influence of 
mind over matter; it is just a question of not having evi- 
dence of any other kind of psychophysical occurrences that 
is sufficiently conclusive to require scientific acceptance. 


There have been many claims of mental dominance over 
the material world and even something of what might be 
called evidence bearing upon that question. Far back through 
all the religions, for example, there are claims of the 
operation of spiritual influences upon the material order. 
The physical miracles of our Judaeo-Christian religious 
history are our most familiar examples. With divinity 
represented as immaterial spirit, and spirit the essence of 
mentality, we have in these reported miracles supposedly 
psychophysical effects that involve no neuromuscular 
system. 


Such reports are by no means confined to ancient times. 
Current anthropological literature contains accounts of 
practices of non-literate peoples seeming to involve the 
exercise of personal control over the physical elements in 
nature. There are, for example, the claims of the rain- 
makers; the incidental charms which the native magician 
exercises in such an instance (differing with tribal custom) 
are obviously not in themselves capable of exerting a phy- 
sical effect upon meteorological conditions. The essence of 
the claim would be, rather, that the magic if effective must 
be psychical in its origin. 

Another instance of the generalized belief in mind over 
matter is found in mediumistic activities, both in our own 
type of civilization and in less literate societies as well. The 


_medium goes into trance, behaves as though possessed by 


spirit agencies, and through the exceptional powers of these 
agencies appears to produce various physical effects. Move- 
ments of objects in the environment without any known 
physical contact are frequently reported in the accounts of 
such mediumistic séances. 
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From the Orient (more particularly) comes another 
variation of this general belief in the powers of the mind 
or spirit over matter. In certain combinations of religious 
philosophy and practices of self-discipline, there is said to 
be achieved a control over certain material processes that 
would compare favorably with the miracles of the more 
familiar religions. Not only are the bodily processes said 
to be subjected to a degree of mental control that is physio- 
logically unexplainable (e.g., suspended animation, resist- 
ance to burns, etc.), but the power of the mind is often 
claimed to extend over the physical environs. 


Possibly there should be included in such an introductory 
survey as this mention of some of the more spectacular 
faith healing reports (as those of Lourdes), especially 
those in which there would appear to be a complete tran- 
scendence of all medical explanation in the physical effects 
attributed to the mental attitude of faith. The production of 
organic stigmata on their bodies by religious devotees as a 
result of sympathetic contemplation of Christ’s suffering 
on the cross has been described as beyond normal medical 
explanation. It would belong in this review. 


To complete the sketch of current and familiar beliefs 
in the principle of mind over matter, we might end on a. 
more familiar, if somewhat less “spiritual,” example; 
namely, the faith of the gambler that by maintaining the 
proper state of mind toward the dice he is throwing, he 


can exert an influence over their fall that will help him to 
win. 


It is of course by experiment that man has brought ques- 
tions from the outer area of debatable faiths to the zone of 


established knowledge. And in fairness. we must recognize 
that there have been some more or less adequate scientific 
pioneering attempts made to get at this question of mind 
over matter. There have, for example, been numerous 
studies of mediums. The claims that mediums could move 
objects in the séance room without any known physical cor- 
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tact naturally challenged observers to set up certain controls 
and to attempt an experimental examination of the claims. 
The controls were, for the most part, aimed at making 
certain that the medium himself could not, through normal 
physical means, bring about any movement of objects, either 
directly or through the aid of accomplices. 

Unfortunately the conditions, as a rule, have not been 
conducive to a fully satisfactory control. Certain limiting 
demands were, rightly or wrongly, usually laid down by 
the medium himself as to conditions under which he could 
operate, and these, together with the variability and spon- 
taneity of the physical phenomena themselves, made it dif- 
ficult for the scientific observer to reach definite conclu- 
sions. Such conclusions could only be reached after all 
possible alternative explanations had been eliminated beyond 
reasonable doubt. Yet after nearly a century of scattered 
studies of this kind, often by eminent and highly respec- 
table scientific men, this state of reasonable doubt still 
prevails. The situation has been further befuddled by fre- 
quent reports of the experimenters’ catching the medium 
in some sort of deliberate fraud. And in those few instances 
in which the conditions were especially good in ruling out 
counterhypotheses, the difficulty in getting confirmatory 
evidence leaves too much responsibility resting on the single 
case, and the individual observer. A decision in such a state 
of affairs is not warranted when so great an issue is con- 
cerned. 

Efforts at systematic study have been made also in a 
number of instances of reports of haunted houses and 
poltergeists. The unaccountable opening of doors, falling 
of pictures, or production of loud noises which are heard by 
several members of the household simultaneously, are com- 
mon items on the list of physical events associated with the 
typical haunted house. In the case of the poltergeist, the 
action may be even more violent. Here the smashing of 
dishes, hurling of pots and pans, or even of stones and 
bric-a-brac are more characteristic. In such cases there 
may be no true experimentation possible, but the effort of 
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the more careful witness has been to secure observation of 
the effects in question with as large a measure of control of 
the potential causes as he can obtain. The selection of 
credible witnesses to observe the occurrences, the securing 
of objective records (photographs, imprints, etc.), and the 
attempted controlling of the behavior of all persons present 
are among the measures that have been taken in some of the 
cases that have been studied by the more cautious observers. 


But all these experimental or semi-experimental efforts 
at getting at the question of mind over matter suffer from 
one serious limitation—one that perhaps more than anything 
else has to do with the persistence of a state of reasonable 
doubt, even in the minds of most of those familiar with 
the main body of the record—and that limitation is this: 
In every case the study has to be based upon the claim of 
an individual (or upon a claim made for a ghostly per- 
sonality) supposed to possess extraordinary powers. The 
person who is to be investigated has to be approached, 
cooperation has to be obtained. Certain conditions or re- 
quirements that may be suspicious on the face of them have 
to be somehow gotten around, if the experiment is to be 
even relatively conclusive. All this leaves the special indi- 
vidual in a position too much like that of the magician on 
the stage, who lays down his own conditions, though of 
course there may still be great differences of degree. 


For any experimental inquiry into the question of mind 
over matter to be successful in removing the proper doubt, 
it is necessary to get an easily repeatable test, an experiment 
in which the control is more nearly complete, and it would 
be advantageous if the subjects taking part were to be more 
freely chosen. The farther away from the special individual, 
special conditions, and limitations of any kind, naturally 
the more reassuring would be the conclusions. 


The initiation of a new field of inquiry begins as a rule 
with the development of a new method or technique, al- 
though this is very often merely the refinement of some 
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kind of practice that was perhaps even familiar at the time. 
Thus some new combination of things—one that may even 
be accidental—serves to focus attention and provoke the 
insight which in turn opens up a whole new line of research. 

So it was with the experimental investigation of the 
direct action of mind upon matter. jOf all the various claims 
of the power of mind to exert its influence on the physical 
world without recognized intermediation, that which best 
lent itself to scientific purposes was the claim of some dice- 
throwing gamblers that the way they felt and what they 


_ thought as they threw the dice had some influence upon ~ 


them. It was, in fact, a relatively simple matter to devise 
a test of “mind over matter” based on dice-throwing, to 
establish the controls required, and to. check up on the 
results in the light of the different counterexplanations that 
appropriately come to mind. 

Thus it was that in February, 1934, we began, in the 
Parapsychology Laboratory of Duke University, to investi- 
gate the claims of the gambler that the state of mind can 
influence the fall of dice. A standard run of 24 die read- 
ings was agreed upon as a basis of evaluation of success. 
A variety of tests were devised (the subject’s task being to 
attempt to influence the fall of a die or dice), the run-score 
expectation (number of hits per run expected from chance 
alone, on the average) was readily determined, and various 
measures were worked out to eliminate the possibility of 
faulty dice explaining any test scoring beyond chance that 
might be obtained. Provisions were also made to eliminate 
the possibility of skill or tricks in the throwing of the dice 
entering into the test results. 

Now in 1944, ten years later, the position to which one is 
driven by the results of these dice-throwing studies is this: 
There is a direct psychical effect exerted on the fall of the 
dice. tt is one of the most, perhaps the most, demonstrable 
of the phenomena of parapsychology.) It is a psychophysical 
effect which is kinetic in its result, and may be termed 
psychokinesis, or PK. This effect may be fundamentally 
the same as the causal action of the mind on the brain, and 
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hence psychokinesis need not necessarily involve distance. 
Names are of little importance, but this explains one of the 
main objections to the more familiar term telekinesis 
(movement at a distance). 


The PK effect is today as incontestably established on 
the basis of experiment and statistical analyses as any other 
parapsychological hypothesis. This fact is not yet widely 
appreciated—and the statement must appear dogmatic— 
because only a part of the researches which have established 
it are reported to date and those which have been reported 
are still but little known. Nevertheless, the challenge is 
there for those who want to take it. The PK results as a 
whole cannot be explained away on any known grounds. 


At first the main effort in the dice-throwing tests was to 
see if any effect was discoverable. Later on these effects 
could be analyzed and explained. What was needed to justify 
continuation of interest was clear assurance that something 
beyond chance was operating. We computed the mean 
chance expectation for the run of 24 single die-throwings 
and kept track of the total deviation of the hits from mean 
chance expectation. We found that in almost every experi- 
mental series this deviation soared above the point of statis- 
tical significance. When one by one different assistants, 
colleagues, and friends took up the new PK testing, until 
a score of them had confirmed our initial findings, we had 


to recognize that something besides chance was required 
to account for the test results. 


There were, however, no really astonishing scores in the 
PK tests like the perfect scores of 25 successive hits in the 
ESP tests. Rather the PK scores are modest ones. They 
are a little more regular, less erratic, and in the end usually 
give as significant a total value as most of the ESP experi- 
ments. That is, the odds against chance producing such 
score averages are about the same as for ESP, with a few 
exceptional series in favor of the latter. In the first research 
in PK, work which my wife, Dr. Louisa E. Rhine, and I 
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conducted in 1934, we found a critical ratio (CR) of 8.69 
for all the “high-dice” tests. Results yielding a CR of this 
magnitude would be expected to occur by chance only once 
in a million billion similar experiments. Margaret Pegram 
Reeves’s high-dice experiment was one of the earliest too, 
and its CR of 7.65 would involve odds against the chance 
hypothesis of a million million to one. 

Not all series gave such CR’s; some were higher and 
others lower. By and large, though, the average PK ‘scores 
were a little lower than the ESP scores, as nearly as can be 
determined, but more trials were made in PK than in ESP 
tests. General pooling of the data of all the dice thrown in 
the entire period is not possible; for one thing the tests 
were often so different that the results, if pooled, would be 
meaningless. The largest assembly of data yet gotten 
together on the PK work is that of Table I in the report 
by Miss Humphrey and myself in a recent (March, 1944) 
number of the Journal of Parapsychology. There, in the 
larger section alone, about 700,000 single die-throwing 
trials are summarized and the CR is 22.95. The odds 
against chance which this ratio represents would take over 
a hundred digits to express. 

We can rest assured therefore that the data of the PK 
experiments are not attributable to chance. No conceivable 
amount of further testing could “dilute” or ‘cancel’ these 
results. The combined measures of all the experimental 
series in PK testing carry enough weight of significance 
that it matters not whether ten times as many tests yielding 
only chance results are done—even so the value of the data 
we already have would still be safely significant. 

There is, then, an extra-chance effect to be accounted for. 
The dice did not behave in what would be regarded as a 
random manner for perfect cubes. But were the dice perfect 
as presupposed by the “laws of chance’? Or, more exactly, 
are the significant results obtained explainable as the conse- 
quences of bias or of any other imperfection in the dice 
used? This is the first question to arise when it is concluded 
that chance is ruled out. 
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In order to meet the hypothesis of faulty dice a consider- 
able variety of controls have been used. Margaret Pegram 
Reeves in an early series obtained significant scoring both 
in low-dice tests and in high-dice tests, using the same dice 
in both series. Her combined results showed conclusively 
that faulty dice could not have produced the significant 
CR’s. In Edmond P. Gibson’s earliest work with PK tests 
the dice were thrown for the six-face as target and gave 
results well above chance. Then they were thrown for the 
one-face (which is opposite) and the sixes recorded for 
comparison. Their chance frequency gave the control needed 
on the dice. In later series, Gibson and others threw the 
dice an equal number of times for each face of the die as 
target; in this way inequalities favoring one face would 
disfavor others and all discrepancies due to imperfections 
would cancel out in the pooled results. 

Still another control on the dice was afforded by the 
comparison of two conditions in the PK tests, one favoring 
PK and the other hindering it (or merely serving as a 
control for the other condition). For example, in the work 
carried out by Margaret Price, the subject being tested was 
exposed to extreme distraction in one series and he scored 
below the average expected from chance; in another series 
done with normal conditions, he scored significantly above 
chance expectation. Such differences were not to be ex- 
plained as resulting from defects in the dice used. 


The best safeguard against faulty dice is afforded by the 
controls obtained from the analyses of the records for posi- 
tion effects (1.e., the influence on scoring of the place of 
the trial in the test sequence—in the run, or the session, or 
on the record page). The first case of this was discovered 
in the earliest “high-dice” tests done at Duke. The run 
scores showed a definite decline in the short sets or run 
sequences; the first run averaged 6.09, the second 5.15 and 
the third 5.05 hits per run. For “high-dice” 5.00 is expecta- 
tion for a run of twelve throws of the pair. This is a very 
significant drop from the first to the other two runs. It 
could not be attributed to chance, nor to physical defects in 
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the dice, since the same dice were used throughout the run 
sequence. But there is, as we shall see, plenty of psycho- 
logical precedent for such declines as these. 


In other ways too, the records failed to support either the 
chance hypothesis or that of faulty dice. Especially valu- 
able and reassuring evidence on these points came from 
the significant internal differences in the pattern of hit 
distribution found on the record page. But these effects 
will come up again for consideration. Whether or not 
enough has been said to “lay the ghost” of the faulty dice 
hypothesis, the very best evidence against it lies in these 
patterns still to be described. 


Next in the order of counterexplanations of the dice- 
thtowing scores is the suspicion that the dice were manipu- 
‘lated so as to favor the chosen target. But the answer to 
that is an easy one and conclusive. Most of them were 
shaken in and thrown from cups! And enough were thrown 
mechanically to establish the case on the strength of that 
section of the data alone. In two experimental series done 
at Duke the dice were allowed to roll down a rough surface 
impelled by gravity; and five series (one by Gibson at 
Grand Rapids, the other four at Duke) were done with the 
dice thrown in electrically driven, rotating wire mesh 
cages. These experiments gave as good, and even slightly 
better, run score averages than the most comparable cup- 
thrown series. So much then for the precautions and con- 
trols on the handling of the dice. 


There are other issues that deserve at least some con- 
sideration in weighing the evidence of PK. There are the 
old battered counterhypotheses which have barely survived 
the discussions of ESP researches. One of these is optional 
stopping, a technical question as to whether the choosing 
of favorable (lucky) stopping points for each series could 
have produced the significant results. Another is the loss 
of records (supposedly the low scoring records), leading to 
favorable selection of results. That recording errors might 
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account for the extra-chance effects is a third minor hypo- 
thesis. And still others of even less plausibility, could be 
mentioned. But all these are subject to a summary dismissal 
in the light of the really superior evidence that has emerged 
from the analyses made for the Quarter Distribution or 
QD; that is, from the study of the distribution of hits in 
the quarters of the record page. In view of the finality of 
this evidence of the QD’s there is no need to muster here 
the other arguments against the various counterhypotheses. 
Rather, because of the important role which the QD’s play 
in establishing the PK effect, I shall proceed at once to a 
review of the QD evidence, before going on to a further 
account of developments in the PK tests themselves. 


The QD studies are not easy to tell about in the space 
allowable. But one of the original articles is now in print 
in the Journal of Parapsychology and a second and third 
are shortly to follow. These, of course, should be read by 


those who wish to go beyond (or behind) the present 
brief survey. 


In everyday experience the position of an item in a list 
or block of similar items makes a difference as to how 
readily it is noticed or learned or remembered or selected. 
When, for example, we learn a poem the first stanza is the 
easiest, the last one approximately as easy, and the middle 
ones (especially lower middle ones) are hardest. Psycholo- 
gists have noted these position effects and have names for 
them: Primacy and finality effects, gradients, declines and 
salience are among these names. In the ESP studies these 
effects have long been noted and have frequently been dis- 
cussed in publications. The main position effects in ESP 
data have been the standing-out, or salience, of scoring 
rate at the ends of a column or run (or segment of a run), 
and the declines of rate of scoring in various subdivisions 
of a series of test data. 


A sharp decline of scoring rate was mentioned above as 
having occurred in the short sequence of runs in the first 
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PK test results reported. Similar declines in score averages 
from left to right on the record page were found in other 
series of data. Likewise decline of scoring rate was dis- 
covered to predominate in the column. Thus either way we 
examine the distribution of hits, whether in the horizontal 


Courtesy of 
Journal of Parapsychology 


Fig. 1. The QD of the page for 12 pooled Singles Series in terms 
of the deviation of the average score for each quarter. The base 
line (marked “c’”) indicates chance expectation. 
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direction on the record page or the vertical, we generally 
found a falling-off of scoring rate from the starting point. 
The upper left hand quarter of the page then had to have 
the highést scoring and the lower right quarter the lowest. 
It could not be otherwise. 


The realization of this led to a systematic analysis for 
hit distributions in terms of quarter-pages. All the data on 
which the analyses could be made were examined and the 
quarter distributions, or QD’s, obtained and compared. Not 
only was each one evaluated separately but they were all 
pooled and assessed as a group. It turned out that if the 
subject did all the tests for a given record page at a single 
session, he (unconsciously, of course) tended to pattern his 
scoring rate according to the position of the trial on the 
page. The typical pattern was that represented in Fig. 1, 
in which the quarters of the page are represented by the 
four columns in the graph. These are numbered, number 1 
being the upper left quarter and number 4 the lower right. 
The total number of hits above “chance” (that is, the devia- 
tion from chance expectation) is shown for each quarter 
by the relative height of the column above the “chance” 
line. This figure is taken from the first report on the QD 
analyses and represents the OD of the page for all the series 
pooled that were eligible for the QD analysis and in which 
a single target face (e.g., 1’s, 2’s, etc., instead of doubles, 
sevens, etc.) was used. Note that the second and third quar- 
ters are about midway between the first and fourth; the 
fourth quarter shows an average score deviation about 
half as high as the first. 


The most important measure of this QOD effect is the 
steepness of the “diagonal decline” as indicated by the dif- 
ference between the first and fourth quarters. The dif- 
ference gives a CR of 5.56, which represents odds of 
millions to one against the occurrence of this result by 
chance. And this is not all; the combined high-dice and low- 
dice tests (with a much smaller total to draw upon) also 
gave a significant, albeit a less striking, diagonal decline. 
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Some elaboration will be required to make clear the 
special superiority of this evidence from QD’s of the page. 
Consider first that these QD analyses were not contemplated 
by the experimenters and were not carried out by any of 
them. Indeed, they were not carried out until several years 
after most of the experiments had been completed. They 
were first done (beginning in 1942) under the supervision 
of Miss Betty M. Humphrey of the Parapsychology Lab- 
oratory at Duke, and the most essential series were later 
on independently analyzed by Dr. J. G. Pratt. In addition, 
a complete recheck (independent of the first check) was 
conducted by Miss Humphrey on the larger portion of the 
data. They are probably already the most analyzed data in 
psychological or parapsychological history, with still further 
analyses planned and with a standing invitation to qualified 
persons to repeat the analyses if they so desire. 


Now one of the prime qualities of these QD’s of the 
page as evidence of PK lies in the fact that they were’ so 
completely unanticipated. The PK experimenters could not 
possibly have foreseen them and therefore could not have 
artificially produced the QD patterns. Neither by errors in 
recording nor by selective loss of records, nor by stopping 
the tests at favorable points, nor by any other spurious 
method we know of could these patterns of hits in the QD’s 
be accounted for. Faulty dice and tricks in throwing the 
dice have already been disposed of as explanations, but 
neither of these hypotheses could be applied to the QD’s. 


Then on top of this evidence from the QD of the page we 
have, not only a semi-independent analysis of the OD of 
the natural subdivisions of the page called sets, but now 
too an entirely independent QD analysis of the still smaller 
subdivision, namely, the half-set. This last analysis will be 
published shortly. It clinches securely the findings of the 
analysis of the QD of the page. 


It can readily be seen how it has come about that the 
feeling of reservation regarding PK has disappeared among 
those who have followed these analyses. Incredible as the 
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1¢ | PK effect will appear to the orthodox professional psy- 
©. | chologist, he has in the three QD reports (published or 
ed | awaiting publication) what is without doubt an extremely 
of | difficult body of data to explain away. 

in The added fact that these QD data are the result of 
Y | analyses which can be still further repeated ad libitum by 
1 | qualified statisticians brings to a nice focus the essential 
- | issues and the way in which they may be promptly re- 
Tt | examined if the conclusions drawn are challenged. 


° What do we know about the PK effect beyond the fact 
© | of its occurrence under certain conditions? Many lines of 
“ evidence lead us to believe that it is closely related to ESP. 
. It is to ESP what motor response is to sensory perception. 
d And just as muscular action cannot act intelligently without 
constant perceptual guidance, so PK may not be supposed 
to be effective without an ever-present ESP activity to guide 
its influence in the light of the subject’s purposej It seems 
quite safe to say that no sensory process could be of appre- 
ciable assistance in the act of directing the rolling dice. If 
the dice are directed at all, it must be by a combination of 
ESP and PK capacities possessed by the subject’s per- 
sonality. 

Eee as with ESP, PK operates without leaving any 
coriscious record of its working. A subject does not know 
by introspection when he makes a hit in the PK tests and 
he cannot as a rule be confident of being able to score well...) 
In general, the real PK process is quite as unconscious as 
ESP has been found to be. 

Factors controlling the subject’s interest are the chief 
determinants in PK success. Preferences are important and 
strength of motivation in general appears to be decisive. 
Distraction of the subject’s attention depresses his scoring 
rate and suggestions building confidence in success are 
helpful. As in ESP tests continued testing under the same 
unvaried conditions almost always depresses the scoring 
rate in PK tests, perhaps as a result of lowered interest 
(loss of novelty effect). See 


1, 
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It is, however, in the variation of the physical conditions 
of the PK tests, rather than the psychical, that the prin- 
cipal findings have emerged. These variations are still being 
studied, but already there are some effects clearly shown. 
It is of the greatest interest to find that a number of dice 
_ may be thrown at a time and influenced as successfully as 

a single die. In fact, two dice thrown at a time are usually 
_ better than one, and six at a throw give results as good as, 
_or better than, two. Twenty-four and even sixty dice have 


been thrown at a time, with results that compare favorably 
with the smaller numbers. 


Likewise when two sizes of dice are thrown under similar 
conditions it is not, as might be expected, the smaller that 
shows the higher scores. It is quite as likely to be the larger. 
Other physical features of the dice have also been subjected 
to comparative study; and as with these two, number and 
size, the common expectation based on physics is not borne 
out by the results. Physical principles, as far as they have 
been tested, are not found to be determinants of success in 
PK tests. The effects are, definitely enough, physical; but 


the laws are, as far as we can tell, beyond physics. They 
are psychical. 


The principles governing PK appear to be purposive in 
character.\\The dice which the subject likes best and the 
number he likes to throw will give the higher scores.f/One 
tends to suppose there must be a limit to the force of these 
laws of purpose—the size of the die must at some point 
“outweigh” preference. We do not yet know, and any 
speculation on the question might be misleading. 


But we may at any rate accept the evidence that the 
physical characteristics of the dice do not have the determin- 
ing value they would have if muscular or other mechanical 
work were being done with them. While this is baffling and 
mysterious at first impact, it coincides well with what we 
have earlier learned about ESP—and as has been said, PK 
shows in general the closest sort of relationship with ESP. 


In the ESP researches it has now become quite clear that 
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common physical laws do not govern the operation of the 
psychical processes that produce the test results. Time and 
space relations are for ESP definitely not what they are for 
the sensory world of reality—if indeed these relations have 
anything directly to do with the ESP function of the per- 
sonality. We may well ask, then, if the system of psychical 
processes that transcend the space-time order of relations 
could be expected to be subject to mass-relations, to the 
laws of mechanics. I think the logical answer would gen- 
erally be negative. This is merely to say again that the 
findings of the ESP and the PK researches hang together 


the better, the farther we press our demands for an under- 
standing of either one. 


The main philosophical bearing of the PK research lies 
in the fact that it adds a further step in the de-mechanizing 
of the present-day conceptions of the human mind. There 
probably remains very much more to be discovered about 
the PK effect itself than has been found by these researches. 
It promises to afford us a better lead than we have had 


into an understanding of the relation of the human mind to 
the world of physical reality. 
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An Informal Experiment with Mr. Chester Grady 


L. A. DALE 


This paper is concerned with the mediumistic activities of 
Mr. Chester Grady, who is well known to many of our 
Members on both the east and west coasts. Although from 
time to time he functions professionally as a medium, we 
should like to say that Mr. Grady has most generously 
given us his services for many experiments in extra- 
sensory perception, and for other experimentation of a 
less formal nature. He has also cooperated wholeheartedly 
in a project which involved the administration of various 
standard psychological “tests” such as the Rorschach, the 
Thematic Apperception, and others. We do not present 
the sitting below as necessarily typical of Mr. Grady’s best 
work (reports from private sitters indicate that they have 
at times received more striking material) ; but it seems for 
two reasons worth a report in these pages. First, it is of 
interest to note that the informality of the situation ap- 
pears to have been an important variable in the results of 
the sitting; second, these results warrant the planning and 
carrying out of a large-scale experiment in “psychometry” 
with Mr. Grady. These plans will be briefly referred to 
again at the end of this paper. 


Background of the case: During the period from De- 
cember 15, 1943, to February 4, 1944, Mr. Grady under- 
took for us a series of ten “sitter-present” sittings of the 
usual type. The results of this series were on the whole 
disappointing, although one or two of the sitters felt that 
an extra-chance knowledge of their affairs, interests, etc., 
was displayed in the course of their sittings. For a variety 
of reasons, however, we did not believe it feasible to 
attempt an evaluation of this series. The point to be made 
is that Mr. Grady himself was not satisfied with the im- 
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pressions he had given’ and remarked that he felt he could 
do much better work if the situation could be spontaneous. 
He felt that the formality of fixed dates with-sitters in-_ 
hibited the free exercise of his abilities. He was very 
positive about this, and illustrated the point by describing 
to us several instances of impressions which came to him 
unbidden about people he met for the first time—or about 
objects—but always when he felt “in the mood.” 


We therefore decided to test this belief, and collected a 
number of “rapport objects” from Members of the Society 
to be used whenever the opportunity presented itself. 
Among these objects was a man’s tie pin which had been 
lent to us for possible experimentation by Miss Muriel 
Symington.” This pin had belonged.to a close friend of 
Miss Symington’s, Mr. F. B., of Canada. Mr. B. was killed 
under tragic circumstances in Canada about eleven years 
before the date of the sitting now under consideration. 


On the afternoon of March 7, 1944, Mr. Grady called at 
the offices of the A.S.P.R., bringing with him a box of 
cakes and cookies. Miss Wellriuast made some coffee, and 
she, Mr. Grady, and the present writer (LD) sat down in 
the library together. Mr. Grady spoke about some recent 
interesting experiences and, as he seemed to be in a “good 
mood,” it occurred to LD that it might be the moment to 
try an informal experiment. She therefore went to her 
office and hastily took from her files one of the objects 
collected from Members. These objects had been sealed in 
white boxes of the same size. LD opened the box and, 
finding the tie pin lent by Miss Symington, went back to 
the library and presented it unwrapped to Mr. Grady. It 
had seemed to her that if Mr. Grady were asked to use a 
sealed box it would add an unwelcome note of formality 
to the experiment. The pin could undoubtedly disclose the 


1 Although Mr. Grady does from time to time give trance sittings, our series 
consisted of impressions given by him when in a seemingly normal state of 
consciousness. 


2See the first Case in this issue, which concerns an experience of Miss 
Symington’s, 
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sex of the original owner, but hardly more. Mr. Grady then 
proceeded to give a series of impressions while holding the 
pin. These impressions were recorded in shorthand by LD. 
The annotations are by Miss Symington except where 
otherwise noted. In regard to a few points information 
had to be sought from the wife of the late Mr. B. In all 
cases Mrs. B., who lives in Canada, verified the accuracy 
of Miss Symington’s annotations. Most, but not all, of the 
correct points were known to LD; the amount of informa- 
tion she had about Mr. B. prior to the sitting will be dis- 
cussed later. Miss Wellman, who was present throughout 
the sitting, knew nothing whatever of the circumstances. 


Mr. GrapDy’s IMPRESSIONS. 


(1) I get the impression of 
an individual with a five-letter 
name. (2) There is a living male, 
and (3) a deceased individual 
connected who died of cancer. 
(4) There is a doctor of med- 
icine connected with this indi- 
vidual. 


LD: Do you get any impres- 
sion of locality? 


(5) I seem to be taken in a 
westerly direction, or it might be 
the far south. (6) I have also 
the impression of a woman who 
has been gone for a long time. 
(7) I feel that I have already 
had some connection with all this. 
I have had a connection with 
someone who is connected with 
this pin—a living person, I mean, 
not the individual who has gone 
on. I don’t know if it is one of 
my sitters, or someone I have 


ANNOTATIONS BY Miss Sym- 
INGTON. 


(1) Mr. B.’s last name con- 
tains five letters. (2) He has a 
surviving son, an only son. (3) 
Mr. B.’s mother died of cancer 
(see points 6, 36, and 37). (4) 
His son-in-law is a doctor and 
was present at the time of the 
fatal accident (see points 12, 15, 
and 42). 


(5) “Westerly” and “far 
south” not applicable. (6) Pos- 
sibly another reference to Mr. 
B.’s mother, who died in 1916 
(see points 3, 36, and 37). (7) 
This, I think, is a striking point. 
I take it to refer to me, Muriel 
Symington, the present owner of 
the pin. It is true that I have 
met Mr. Grady twice at the 
offices of the Society.4 No in- 
troductions were made and we 
chatted only briefly. And even 


3 Miss Symington has written us a more detailed statement as to the extent 
of her acquaintance with Mr. Grady. This will be presented in a later section. 
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met here at the Society. (See 
also points 22 and 57.) 


LD: Yes, I see what you mean. 


(8) There is something here 
that leads me across the pond. 
Foreign soil. 


(9) There is a force here 
that passed very quickly out of 
life. You know that phrase I 
use—stricken with his clothes 
on. I am now speaking for one 
who went out of life instantane- 
ously, or nearly so. Away from 
home, just going to my home. 
Oh, tragic death. My head is 
just killing me. Complete smash- 
ing of the head, or it might have 
been a shot. I can’t stand it. 


LD: You are exactly right. 


(10) This is almost the first 
time for attempted communica- 
tion. Not a great deal has been 
gotten through apropos of all 
this. Oh, I have intense physical 
distress in my head. 


(11) Is there any branch of 
the family associated with the 
West? (LD: I don’t know.) 


if Mr. Grady had heard my 
name, he would not have any 
normal reason to associate me 
with the tie pin. See also my 
initials and mention of a “long 
family name” which come up in 
later points. 


(8) “Across the pond” is 
not correct. “Foreign soil” only 
in the sense that Mr. B. was a 
Canadian and lived in Canada. 


(9) This passage is almost 
entirely correct in its essentials. 
Mr. B. was killed by a blow on 
the head from a whirling pro- 
peller of a hydroplane. (See point 
number 32 about “swish of air.” ) 
He was thrown from the pon- 
toon into the lake. Since the 
head injuries were very severe 
indeed, it was supposed that he 
was killed instantly. Obviously 
he was “stricken with his clothes 
on.” The accident occurred with- 
in sight of his country home, so 
it is incorrect to say that he was 
“away from home.” 


(10) There have been pur- 
ported communications from Mr. 
B. through a medium in Canada. 
And about a week before this 
sitting I had a sitting with Mrs. 
Garrett in the course of which 
there was one evidential passage 
concerning Mr. B. (This will be 
referred to in greater detail 
later.) The fact that Mr. Grady 
stresses “physical distress in my 
head” is pertinent. 


(11) No connection with the 
West that I know anything about 
but will make inquiries of Mrs. 
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(12) There is the constant 
repetition of the letter J. I can’t 
get away from J. (LD: I 
wouldn’t know anything about 
that.) (13) The letter W is as- 
sociated. W. Complete and total 
darkness. (14) Do you know if 
there is an association with the 
south of New York? 


LD: I don’t know. 


(15) There is a living doctor 
associated with this personality 
I am trying to contact. “I would 
convey everything that I say to 
the living doctor,” he says. It is 
a five-letter name, but there is 
also a six-letter name connected 
here somewhere. 


LD: I think I can place the 
doctor, but I don’t know his 
name. 


(16) There is a living woman 
that has a connection with all 
this, and I would say she has 
some connection with me. (17) 
Geographically this is all dis- 
tributed—I can’t focus myself 
entirely in New York. 


B.* (12) The first name of the 
son-in-law who was present at 
the accident begins with the let- 
ter J (see points 4, 15, and 42). 
(13) W is the initial of the 
given name of Mr. B.’s only son. 
He is, however, most usually 
called by a nickname which does 
not begin with the letter W. (14) 
Do not know of any association 
with the “south of New York.’’s 


(15) As stated before, the 
living son-in-law is a doctor. 
But his name contains neither 
five nor six letters. 


(16) This point is a repeti- 
tion of point number 7 above. I 
take it to refer to me and, as 
stated, Mr. Grady has had “some 
connection” with me. (17) One 
might say that the situation was 
“geographically distributed” in 
the sense that I, the present 
owner of the pin, live in New 
York while the purported com- 
municator lived in Canada. For 
what it is worth, I might men- 
tion that the pin itself came from 
Ceylon. 


4 Mrs. B. writes concerning point number 11: “Branch of family connected 


with west—definitely, my elder daughter, whose home is in 


, Ontario.” 


But, as Miss Symington points out to us, although the city mentioned is con- 
siderably west of the city in Canada in which Mrs. B. lives, it is hardly 
“the West” in the sense in which Mr. Grady probably meant it. 

5 Mrs. B. traces an association with Baltimore (south of New York), but 
it seems to us too remote to be useful. 
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(18) God, this is: terrible! 
The force of the one no longer 
living is driving :and intense. 
Something must be clarified, A 
very masculine force. (Mr. Grady 
potinds the table with his fist.) 
(19) It ties up definitely with 
a knowledge and interest in this 
subject (1.e., with psychic mat- 
ters). (20) Is there any associa- 
tion with all of this, with this 
whole picture, in Boston? I 
mean a past association of the 
original owner of this pin? 


LD: I don’t know—you might 
be right. 


(21) This pin has_ been 
through the hands of more than 
just that one individual I am 
trying to contact—it is associated 
with three distinct personalities. 
(22) There is someone associ- 
ated who is M. (23) There is 
also someone E. (24) There 
would be—there are four mem- 
bers in the family of the de- 
ceased. 


LD: I am not sure. 


(25) We are now on top of 
an anniversary connected with 
all this—an anniversary in the 
month of March. (26) Also there 
was a birth or death in Decem- 
ber. (27) Is there any Catholic 
association with all this, or some 


(18) As far as it goes, this 
is an admirable description of 
Mr. B.’s personality, which was 
very intense. He was definitely 
driving and virile. (19) He was 
not during his lifetime, so far 
as I know, interested in psychic 
matters.6 (20) I do not know 
of any association with Boston. 
(Mrs. B, writes that Boston 
does not “ring a bell” to any 
member of the family. 


(21) Correct, although of 
course very vague. I suppose it 
could be said that the pin was 
associated with three personali- 
ties—Mr. B., then Mrs. B., who 
gave it to me after her husband’s 
death. (22) My first name be- 
gins with M—Muriel. (23) No 
one named E, (24) There are 
four living members in the im- 
mediate family of Mr. B.—his 
wife and three children. 


(25) March anniversary not 
known to me.” (26) Mr. B.’s 
birthday was in December. (27) 
So far as I know, there was no 
family Catholic association, but 
Mr. B. lived all his life in 
Quebec which has a strong Cath- 


6 Mrs. B. writes concerning point number 19: “We had, at times, discussed 
life after what we call death and wondered if it were possible to communi- 
cate. He felt there was something to it—not to be scoffed at—and much that 
people did not know. Subject usually brought to discussion by something we 
had read. But we had never done any investigation before he went.” 

7 Mrs. B. writes about point number 25: “Our older grandson’s birthday is 
March 29th. He was up at the cottage ‘at the time of the accident and 
F—— had been playing with him not ten minutes before the accident.” 
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connection with Rome or Italy? 
LD: I don’t know. 


(28) Is there any foreign 
language connected with all this, 
not Italian? (29) This mind I 
am contacting is a specially good 
mind—the one who goes out 
with his clothes on. Well-read. 
An intellectual type. (30) I think 
there are some of his works pub- 
lished; I think I could find his 
writings in libraries — anyway, 
there is certainly written ma- 
terial associated with all this— 
there are published works. 


LD: I don’t know, but I think 
there might be. 


(31) He was a widely trav- 
eled individual. 


LD: I wouldn’t know about 
that. 


(32) God! Swish of air, 
swish of air. I am moving 
through air. Vibration of air. 
Air moving past. Night. Dark- 
ness. (33) I don’t know if this 
took place just as it was getting 
dark, or if I am interpreting this 
from the darkness of my mind— 
the tragedy. (34) This mind I 
am contacting is a professional 


8In connection with point number 


olic atmosphere—and died in the 
heart of the “habitant” country 
in the Laurentians.® 


(28) Mr. B. spoke beautiful 
French. (29) “Especially good 
mind” an understatement. Bril- 
liant and well-read. (30) Many 
of his published works are no 
doubt in existence in engineer- 
ing libraries.? 


(31) Widely traveled in 
Canada, United States, and Mex- 
ico. One trip to Europe where 
he visited England, France, 
Spain, Italy, and Switzerland. 


(32) “God! Swish of air.” 
This is a very moving and ar- 
resting comment to me who was 
his friend. The whirling pro- 
peller that killed him would have 


produced just this movement and 


vibration of air. (33) The acci- 
dent took place at about 5 P.M., 
but in August so that it would 
not yet have been getting dark. 


27, Mrs. B. says: “One particular 


“habitant” friend was terribly upset and had masses said. Strange and unusual 
thing to have done for a Protestant, but the Curé was a friend too.” 


9 Mrs. B. adds the following comments to those of Miss Symington: “My 
husband spoke French as a Frenchman. In France he was thought to be 
French. Spoke also Spanish and Italian, but not fluently. He had an excep- 
tionally brilliant mind. Very well-read. Intellectual in that he had such a 
broad knowledge of so many different fields—an extraordinary memory also. 
Plenty of his published work in professional libraries. His engineering reports 
frequently used as models by other members of his profession.” 
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mind. He is in the field of pro- 
fessional approach. (35) Aca- 
demic. (36) The mother of this 
force is deceased. (37) The 
mother’s death preceded this one 
by many years. (38) 1935-1937 
is important. (39) If you mashed 
me over the head with a hammer 
I couldn’t feel worse. 


[209 


(34) Mr. B. was a professional 
man, a distinguished engineer. 
(35) To say “academic” is also 
correct since he was Special Lec- 
turer at University. His 
subject was engineering eco- 
nomics. (36) His mother is de- 
ceased (see points 3 and 6). 
(37) She died about seventeen 
years before he did. (38) These 
dates mean nothing to me.!° 
(39) Emphasis of head injury 
is in my opinion striking in spite 
of the fact that Mrs. Dale con- 
firmed the point as correct the 
first time Mr. Grady brought it 
up. 


[Here Mr. Grady seemed unable to continue. I thought the points 
made so far (such of them that were within my knowledge) war- 
ranted continuation; for purposes of encouragement, therefore, I 
told him that the individual I believed he was trying to contact had 
in fact died as the result of a blow on the head from an airplane 
propeller. In view of point 45 below, where it is strongly suggested 
that the accident happened close to water, it should be noted that I 
did not say “hydroplane.” Before Mr. Grady resumed giving im- 
pressions, I wrote in my notebook: “Told G. man was killed by 
blow from airplane propeller.”—-LD] 


(40) He was called by some 
other name than his regular 
name. I know a five-letter name 
does not lend itself to a nick- 
name, so I am confused. (41) 
This was a very outspoken indi- 
vidual. The explosive type. “This 
is the way I feel,” he would say. 


(42) Who are Mac and L? 
LD: I have no idea. 


(40) Mr. B. was always 
called by a nickname. But there 
is confusion here about the five- 
letter name, which would only 
fit his last name. (41) He was 


.a very outspoken individual. Oc- 


casionally when exasperated be- 
yond all patience there would be 
an “explosion,” but to call him 
an “explosive typé” is overem- 
phasizing. (42) In spite of evi- 
dent confusion, this is an inter- 
esting point. The name of Mr. 
B.’s son-in-law (see points 4, 


10 Mrs. B. finds no special significance in the mention of 1935-1937. 
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(43) Taylor somewhere along 
the line. (44) This didn’t hap- 
pen in New York. Would it have 
happened in the South? | 


LD: No. 


(45) Close to water. A place 
close to water. C - C - C (re- 
peated many times over.) six, 
six, six, C-C-C. Any interest 
in the water? 

LD: I understand that. 


(46) I am moving upon 
water. Love of water—sailing, 
fishing, boating, that which is 
the sea. (47) I see the setting 
sun; must be the west. (48) This 
force has never communicated 
before; there may have been 
other attempts, but no well de- 
fined channel of communication 
has been opened. A greenhorn 
in this form of communication. 
(49) Is there anybody F in this 
picture? 

LD: I don’t know. (I knew 
well enough that the given name 


12, and 15) is J MacL——. 
If Mr. Grady is hearing phoneti- 
cally [as he often claims—LD}], 
it is easy to understand how he 
might. get the impression “Mac 
and L” instead of “Macl” and 
then: assume this impression re- 
lated to two persons instead of 
one. 


(43) I do not know of any 
Taylor.!! (44) The accident did 
not happen in New York, but 
neither did it happen in the 
South. It happened in Canada. 


(45) The accident happened 
on the water. Mr. B. was thrown 
into the water by a terrific blow 
from the hydroplane propeller. 
The reiterated C’s, in connection 
with location, might possibly be 
considered as an attempt at Can- 
ada (six letters)? 


(46) Mr. B. loved the water. 
For years he was an active mem- 
ber of a boating club, and his 
summer home was on a lake, 
where he was killed. He was an 
expert fisherman. (47) I do not 
know if the “setting sun” associa- 
tion is relevant.!2 (48) As stated 
before, there have been other 
purported communications from 
Mr. B. (49) F is the initial of 
Mr. B.’s given name (and nick- 
name). 


11In answer to inquiries about point number 43, Mrs. B. writes that there 
was never any close association with a person named “Taylor.” 

12Mrs. B. tells us: “Spent much time in the boat—fishing, drifting, sail- 
ing. It was always a special joy to be out on the Lake and watch the sunset. 
We had such unbelievably beautiful sunsets and Sow view of them when 
out on the Lake. We never tired of them . 
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of the supposed communicator 
was F——, but did not think of 
it at the moment.) 


(50) Countless individuals 
have passed through the hands 
of this individual—in a profes- 
sional way. (51) He had a good 


color. (52) He had a wider face » 


than mine (1.e., wider than Mr. 
Grady’s). (53) Scar? Scar? 
Something I must place here. 
Some identifying scar, nothing 
to do with the accident. 

LD: I think it would be im- 
portant to get the details of the 
scar. 


(54) A watch. A watch of 
association. I see it. Not a wrist 
watch. Too big for that. An old- 
style watch. Engraved or some- 
thing like that. The watch was 
not with him at the time of the 
accident. 

LD: I think I heard something 
about a watch just recently.!5 


(55) Sometimes he was a 


bundle of nerves. (56) He was 


an extremely active individual. 


(211 


(50) Yes, in connection with 
his professional career as an en- 
gineer, and as Lecturer at —— 
University. (51) He had a good 
color, very fair and healthy skin. 
(52) His face was massive, more 
so than Mr. Grady’s. (53) I 
know nothing of a scar.!8 


(54) Mr. B. treasured a 
watch inherited from his father. 
“Old-style” watch correct. Prob- 
ably engraved, but am not sure. 
At the time of his death he was 
in country clothes and would 
not have been wearing a gold 
watch.!4 


(55) I think Mr. B. could 
hardly be described as a “bundle 
of nerves.”!6 (56) But he was 


13 We learn from Mrs. B. that Mr. B. had no scar worth mentioning. 


14 Mrs. B. writes: “A watch of association is very true. He was not wear- 
ing it at the time of the accident—did not even have it in the country with 
him. It was a watch which had belonged to his grandfather, to his father, 
then to him. It was engraved inside with his grandfather’s name.” 


15 Some weeks before this impromptu sitting Miss Symington had told me 
about a special watch which had belonged to Mr. B and which was now in 
the possession of his wife. I think she said Mrs. B. had never let it run down 
since the accident. Miss Symington had wondered if Mrs. B. would be willing 
to lend the watch to her for possible use in sittings. Therefore the existence 
of a “special” watch was pretty well impressed upon my mind. But I had no 
idea whether or not it was with him at the time of the accident—LD. 

16 Mrs. B. writes: “In the last years he was a bundle of nerves—though 
I was the only one who knew. Nerves the result of the burden he was car- 
rying through the depression. Engineering was more or less dormant and yet 
he would not discharge any of his large office staff . . . he carried the 
responsibility of all those families . . .” 


= 
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(57) S? S? Who is S? Sounds 
more like a family name. Too 
large a name to be a first name. 
It (the pin) is connected with 
her. (58) He was a well set up 
individual. He was in very good 
physical condition prior to pass- 
ing. Very good skin color. The 
embodiment of virility and health. 


an extremely active person. (57) 
I suspect that I am referred to 
here again as the present owner 
of the pin—especially as the sex 
of the “S” individual is speci- 
fied. “S” is my family name— 
a “large” name, Symington. (See 
points 7, 16, and 22.) (58) Mr. 
B. was a very well “set up” man 


—strong build, wide shoulders. 
(After this sitting I was shown 
several pictures of Mr. B. and 
can fully verify this description 
—LD.) I believe he was in very 
good physical condition prior to 
passing. “The embodiment of 
virility and health”’—one of the 
things that made his untimely 
death at the age of fifty-one par- 
ticularly tragic. 


[At this point Mr. Grady indicated that he could continue no 
longer. He complained of a severe headache and complete physical 
exhaustion. He said that he was aware of being in contact with a 
“very strong force” and that it would interest him to work for 
further communications from the same source at a later date. He 
told us that he would be happy to give without remuneration a per- 
sonal sitting to the individual for whom the messages were intended. 
LD simply said that the annotations would have to come from a 
distance, but that possibly a sitting could be arranged for a future 
date. } 


Discussion: It will immediately be seen that the fifty-odd 
points (many of them independent of each other) made 
by Mr. Grady in relation to the pin vary greatly in value. 
They range all the way from those which are approximately 
worthless (single initials in vague context, unspecified an- 
niversaries, etc.) to several which seem to us very striking 
(references. to manner of death, description of physical 
and mental characteristics, etc., of supposed communi- 
cator). There are surprisingly few absolutely incorrect 
statements, although it may be thought that Mr. Grady 
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“played safe” by making a number of references of such 
vagueness that they would stand a good chance of fitting 
into almost any situation. Unfortunately, there is no way 
in which to arrive at a precise determination of the role of 
chance, and this we believe to be the great weakness in 
semi-experimental situations of this type. We hope that 
in future experimentation with Mr. Grady this may be 
corrected, but without a loss of the spontaneity that seems 
to have been so important. Looking at the sitting from a 
common sense point of view, however, we feel a reasonable 
assurance that chance would rarely yield a sitting including 
this material as a whole. Sources of normal information 
therefore remain to be considered. 

One of the good points, in our opinion, is Mr. Grady’s 
assertion that the pin is connected with a living individual 
whom he has met at the offices of the Society. It is further 
stated that this individual is a woman, and strongly sug- 
gested that the initial M is connected and that her last 
name is a long one beginning with the letter S. If we had 
happened to take any one of the other boxes from our files 
(in order to provide Mr. Grady with stimulus material) 
few, if any, of these points would have applied. (Two 
objects had been provided by a man, two from individuals 
who had never had any contact with Mr. Grady, none had 
last names beginning with the letter S, etc.) In other 
words, these points all apply correctly to Miss Symington 
and would not have applied in toto had any other object 
been used. The question arises whether Mr. Grady could 
have obtained any information from Miss Symington dur- 


ing his brief meetings with her. The following statement 
may clarify the issue: 


March 10, 1944. 
Mrs. L. A. Dale 


Re: Muriel Symington and Mr. Grady 


To the best of my recollection I have seen Mr. Grady twice “to 
speak to” and once I met him coming out as I was entering the 
offices of the Society. Miss Wellman, on the first occasion, merely 
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said “This is Mr. Grady,” but did not mention my name—and to 
the best of my knowledge never referred to me by name in his 
presence. Miss Wellman having said that Mr. Grady gave sittings, 
I asked him, as a gesture of interest and courtesy, about his experi- 
ences. As I remember, he talked a good deal about himself and of 
his dislike of the word “medium.” He didn’t ask me if I had ever 
sat with anybody, or anything else about, myself, and I am sure I 
didn’t volunteer any information.. The second meeting was much 
shorter. On both occasions he talked with such an air of candour 
that I was left with the feeling that, whatever his gifts might be, 
he is an utterly sincere person in respect to such matters. I don’t 
remember the dates of these encounters with Mr. Grady, but I 
believe they were a month or so before: your sitting. 

_ Since your interest in these meetings is relevant to the material 
obtained psychometrically by Mr. Grady via the tie pin, I cannot 
believe that he could have obtained any leads through these en- 
counters with me. It could be, of course, that the act of meeting 
and talking to me might have given him some subliminal informa- 
tion as to my initials—information which lay latent until the stimulus 
of the tie pin!” awakened it. That is just speculation, however. 


MuriEL SyMINGTON 


But the important point to be kept in mind is that Mr. 
Grady could have had no normal way of knowing that the 
object (tie pin) with which he was working was associated 
with the individual (Miss Symington) that he had casually 
met and conversed with some weeks before. We took it 
without conscious selection from our files a few seconds 
before the start of the experiment. It had been sealed in a 
box with only a number on it. This point does not seem 
to need further stressing. ! 

If we take it for granted (as there seems to be every 
justification for doing) that Mr. Grady had no normal 
knowledge that Miss Symington was his “real sitter’ (LD 
simply acting as a proxy), it seems impossible to concede 
that the points about Mr. B. could have been based upon 
normal information. Moreover, it should be kept in mind 
that the events touched upon took place more than eleven 
years before, and many hundreds of miles away. 


17 It goes without saying that Miss Symington was not wearing the tie pin 
on these occasions and in fact has never worn it. 
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Possible sources of the paranormal material: Assuming, 
therefore, the paranormal character of some of the ma- 
terial obtained in the sitting, questions arise as to its source. 
Among the possibilities are: (a) LD’s mind (the least 
unlikely hypothesis because of her presence at the experi- 
ment); (b) Miss Symington’s mind; (c) the distant Mrs. 
B.’s mind; (d) some stratum of the surviving personality 
of Mr. B., and (e) a combination of these sources. At a 
minimum, is there evidence of anything beyond telepathy 
from the experimenter who was present? These questions 
cannot be positively answered, but some relevant data may 
be given here. 


_ The most salient points brought out in the record, as 
well as many less striking ones, were within LD’s knowl- 
edge. Among these were: (a) The fact that the pin belonged 
to Miss Symington. (b) That it had previously belonged 
to a close friend, Mr. B. (c) That Mr. B was killed in the 
manner described. (d) That he was a distinguished and 
successful professional man. (e) That a son-in-law, a 
doctor, had been present at the time of the accident. (f) 
That there was a “special” watch. (g) That Mr. B. was 
an active, out-door loving person. 


There were, on the other hand, certain points not within 
LD’s knowledge at the time of the sitting, although these 
were on the whole less striking (and some of little or no 
value). Moreover, some might be assumed on the basis 
of the knowledge specified above. (a) That Mr. B.’s 
mother died (of cancer) many years before he did. (b) © 
The number of surviving members in his family. (c) The 
anniversaries in March and December. (d) The Catholic 
associations. (e) That there were published works of his 
in libraries. (f) The “academic” connection. (g) That 
“Mac and L” could be considered as an approximation of 
the name of the son-in-law, Dr. MacL————,, the name of 
this son-in-law being completely unknown to LD. (h) That 
Mr. B. specifically loved fishing and boating. (i) este 
Mr. B.’s coloring and build, etc. 


Passing on to the amount of information known to Miss 
Symington, it can be stated that all correct points, both 
major and minor, were within her knowledge, except for 
the rather interesting association of ideas that emerges in 
points 46 and 47. Here the supposed communicator speaks 
of his love for the water (following upon an indication 
that the fatal accident occurred in connection with water), 
and of his love for boating, then of the setting sun. Only 
Mrs. B. was able to supply the complete annotation—their 
love for boating on the lake (where he was killed) and 
their habit of watching the especially beautiful sunsets 
while out on the lake. Fragmentary though it is (and 
weakened by a reference to the “sea’’), it is worthy of note. 


Of course, obviously al] the correct statements made were 
known to Mrs. B. 


Taking all the facts into consideration, it seems impos- 
sible to come to any conclusions as to the sources. To con- 
sider LD the primary source of information is probably the 
most economical hypothesis that can be offered. An addi- 
tional bit of evidence supporting this view came to light 
in a personal sitting that Miss Symington subsequently 


took with Mr. Grady. This will be briefly described in a 
later section. 


Plans for further work: It was stated at the outset of 
this paper that the results of this little experiment (plus 
other evidences of his abilities) warrant the undertaking 
with Mr. Grady of a large-scale experiment. Ideally, we 
should like to devise a technique which, while guaranteeing 
the greatest possible spontaneity of approach for Mr. 
Grady, would also make possible the following: 


(1) Impossibility of information normally derived en- 
tering into the results. 


(2) A precise quantitative evaluation of the results of 
the experiment as a whole, and of its sub-sections. To 
illustrate the necessity for other than qualitative judg- 
ments, we might refer to certain seeming clichés which 
turn up over and over again in Mr. Grady’s work. These 
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are (a) single initials, (b) number of letters in name of 
communicator or fairly clearly-specified members of the 
family, (c) number of surviving members of immediate 
family, (d) months in which anniversaries take place, and 
(e) indications of geographical locality. In any single 
sitting, even although many of these clichés may seem to 
relate to the facts, it is actually common sense that tends 
to reject them as due to chance. It may well be, however, 
that a careful analysis over a series of sittings would indi- 
cate an extra-chance factor at work. Such an analysis 
would be well worth undertaking in view of the fact that 


a number of Mr. Grady’s longer shots seem to be highly 
successful. 


(3) A knowledge of the extent to which information . 
in the possession of the experimenter present at the sitting 
appears responsible for its success. This can easily be 
solved by using two groups of objects, the first group 
donated by persons intimately known to the experimenter, 
the second group donated by persons unknown. 


(4) Information as to the type of sitter (absent, but 
represented by an object) who tends to receive good ma- 
terial; whether, for instance, he has had psychical experi- 
ences himself, good sittings with other mediums, is bereaved 


or not, convinced of survival and communication, or other- 
wise. 


(5) Influence of Mr. Grady’s own states, physical and 
mental, upon the sittings. It would be valuable to know 
whether or not his subjective feelings of ‘a strong source 
of communication” (1.e., whether he is able to pre-judge 


his own success or failure) are justified in the light of the 
material he gives. 


These are but a few of the questions we would eoiest in 
mind in formulating and putting into effect this medium- 
istic experiment. And, as is so often the case, it might 
well be that when the results were completely analyzed we 
would find many of our original questions still unanswered, 
but the way made clear for the formulation of new ones. 


A 
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Other messages purporting to come from the same com- 
municator: It may be of interest to note here that other 
material relating to Mr. B. has been received in experi- 
ments at the Society. Some of it is, in our opinion, quite 
striking and it is to be regretted that reasons of space make 
it impracticable to publish more than fragments. 


On March 2, 1944 (five days before the Grady experi- 
ment), Miss Symington sat with Mrs. Garrett. This sit- 
ting was one in the series which Mrs. Garrett so kindly 
gave us during that winter and spring. Besides Miss 
Symington, Dr. Murphy and LD were also present, and 
a stenotypist who took the record. The first part of the 
sitting need not concern us. When it was about three 
quarters over, Miss Symington placed in Mrs. Garrett’s 
hand a small package which contained the tie pin belonging 
to Mr. B. Mrs. Garrett (her control, Uvani, speaking) 
immediately described the death of a man. This man was 
said to have died in water, yet he did not drown. “T sense 
a feeling of being immersed, a sense of water pulling me 
down. Yet I have no sense of drowning and the one thing 
does not make sense against the other, for water is my 
greatest obstacle . . . and yet it has nought to do with the 
death of this person. The death did not come through any 
form of drowning; that is almost a sense of denying a 
thing to you that I feel so strongly.” Then followed a long 
description of the personality of this man. This was rather 
vague and might fit almost anyone. But there is no gain- 
saying the interest of the first part of this passage when it 
is remembered that Mr. B. was thrown by the hydroplane 
propeller into the lake, and since the head injuries were 
so very severe it is supposed that he died instantly and there- 
fore did not drown. (We wish to point out here that Miss 
Symington, who was brought into the room only after 
Mrs. Garrett was in trance, made no comment whatever 
when this point was made, and Mrs. Garrett, whose eyes 
were closed, could not have known whether she was correct 
or not. Moreover, the tie pin was securely wrapped when 
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it was handed to her and was not to be recognized as a tie 
pin either by sense of touch or by sight. It was given to 
Mr. Grady unwrapped. We cannot conceive of any normal 
linkage between passages in the two sittings. ) 

We spoke above of Mr. Grady’s interest in the vividness of 
his impressions in connection with Mr. B.’s tie pin, and of 
his eagerness to sit again for impressions from the same 
source. We therefore arranged for Miss Symington to 
have a personal sitting with him. This took place on April 
14th (five weeks after the “informal experiment”) and the 
appointment was made by LD “for a Member.” Appoint- 
ments were not infrequently made through the office in 
this manner, and we have no reason to think that Mr. 
Grady supposed the sitter of the 14th to be connected with 
the tie pin. He had given possibly dozens of sittings in the 
interim. When Miss Symington arrived at the appointed 
time he recognized her as someone he had met some months 
before, but this will hardly explain the material he pro- 
ceeded to give. The tie pin was again used, but this time 
sealed in one of the white boxes previously mentioned. 
Some other wrapped objects were also placed before Mr. 
Grady. This sitting was much too long to be given in full 
here, but several isolated passages will be quoted for what- 
ever light they may shed on the source of the communica- 
tions. LD, as before, recorded the sitting in shorthand. 


It became immediately apparent that there was an aware- 
ness of the same “communicator” that had appeared five 


weeks ago with the unwrapped tie pin. The first impres- 
sions were: 


Mr. Grady: Collectively, I don’t know if the initials 
M.S. are associated with the psychometric objects or with 
(MS: Initials are good.) . . . there is a very strong vibra- 
tion of a male no longer living—do you know of the B 
family? (MS: OK., continue.) 


Mr. Grady gave correctly in this passage not just the 
initial but the complete family name of the supposed com- 
municator. It is a common name, its order of frequency 
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being roughly indicated by the fact that there are several 
pages of B ’s in the New York telephone directory. 

Then Mr. Grady continued with a description of the 
instantaneous death of this man, that his mother had died 
of cancer long years before he did, and so on, in nearly 
the same words as in the first sitting. New material, how- 
ever, was given, one passage being especially interesting. 

Mr. Grady: Grove, something Grove, G-R-O-V-E (spell- 
ing letter by letter )—associated with Grove, Gros, not 
quite right. Something to do with a house, two—I don’t 
know—a two-family house, or second floor to go... Do 
you understand what these phonetics would be, Grove, 
Grover House? (MS: Excellent.) Something to do with 
a house. Could be—walking to a house, something is ring- 
ing with the phonetics of that sound . . . Nor, N-O-R 
(spelling again). 

In order to understand the above passage, it must be ex- 


plained that some annotations on the first sitting had been’ 


received from Mrs. B. in Canada. These were included in 
a personal letter, written in longhand, directed to Miss 
Symington. LD had occasion to copy this letter, and with 
all apologies to Mrs. B., it must be stated that her handwrit- 
ing was difficult to decipher. Looking at the heading on 
the letter, LD read “Grosvenor House,” then the city and 
date. She thought rather idly to herself, “How really 
grand it sounds to live in a home called ‘Grosvenor House.’ 
It must be something very magnificent.” Now it will be 
noted how close Mr. Grady came to getting Grosvenor 
House (Grover House, followed by the syllable NOR). 
The S is silent, of course, in Grosvenor. After the sitting 
LD asked Miss Symington if she did not think the point 
about Grosvenor House was striking. Miss Symington 
said she thought it was interesting because Mrs. B. did in 
fact live on a Grosvenor Avenue. LD looked up the orig- 
inal letter again and found chat she had been totally mis- 
taken in thinking that it was headed “Grosvenor House.” 
In fact it was headed 0000 (a street number) Grosvenor 
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Avenue. It seems reasonable to suppose, therefore, that 
Mr. Grady’s impression had its source in what LD believed 
to be true rather than in any objective reality. On the 
other hand, Mr. Grady further mentioned that it was a 
“two-family” house. This, upon inquiry, proved to be 
correct. Certainly a multiple-dwelling was a far cry from 
the baronial mansion LD had conjured. up in her mind. 
when misreading the heading as “Grosvenor House.” » 
To summarize this sitting, there were a number of other 
points made at least as striking as the one above, very few 
absolutely incorrect ones, a good deal of repetition and 
embroidering upon of material from the first sitting, and 
a good deal of “padding” or “cliché” material. A final 
sitting followed a week later, but contained almost nothing 
of real interest. This petering out of quality as sittings 
(concerned with one ostensible communicator) continue 
seems to be of common occurrence and closely to parallel 


the decline effects so universally found in strictly experi- 
mental research. 


| 
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Cases 


I 


We have received the following account of a waking 
impression (possibly precognitive) from Miss Muriel Sym- 
ington, a Member of our Society. Miss Symington has 
been one of the major subjects in our experiments in extra- 
sensory perception. 


Brooklyn, New York 
March 12, 1944 
Dear Mrs. Dale: 


In accordance with your request, here is the report I promised 
you: 

On Friday morning, March 10th, at about 8 o’clock, I was in the 
subway en route to my office in New York. Three morning papers, 
early editions, are delivered to my home—Herald Tribune, New 
York Times, and Daily Worker—and I usually read the Tribune 
through before I leave for the office. On Friday morning, however, 
I was the victim of a slight but annoying headache and only glanced 
at front page headlines to see how the Russians were getting along. 
At the subway station I bought my PM which ordinarily I read on 
the trip over. But due to my headache and good luck in getting a 
seat, I just relaxed and closed my eyes. Unlike the farmer, I didn’t 
“set and think”—I just “set” with what might charitably be called 
an open mind to any stray impressions. I wondered idly what caused 
my headache and then there popped into my mind the word “Sebag.” 
I thought, “Curious name,” and repeated it to myself and it hitched 
up with the word Montefiore—“Sebag Montefiore—member of a 
family of Sephardic Jews—Sebag an odd name”... this was my 
train of thought. Then my mind wandered elsewhere, and I thought 
no more about anything much until I reached Grand Central. 

You and I met for lunch, after one o’clock, and unlike my usual 
custom I had not picked up a noon edition to read on the bus on 
my way to the restaurant. You may recall that I said to you as we 


‘lunched: “What an interesting experiment it would be if a group 


of sufferers from chronic migraine could be gathered together and 
would be willing to submit to some experiments in ESP.” I said 
that from observation of an old friend who had been a lifelong 
sufferer I thought that the general tendency to hyperesthesia I 
have noted, plus an extraordinary sensitivity to external stimuli— 
such as light, sound, etc.—might possibly make them interesting 
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subjects. I suggested that migraine victims might be tested between 


attacks, at the onset of an attack, during an attack, and immediately 
after. 


On leaving you, I bought all the afternoon papers at the subway 
stand. I was en route for Brooklyn, not intending to return to my 
office. I opened the Journal American and saw the headline “Rob 
Rothschild Baroness Here.” I read the first part of the story and 
turned to page 14 and read down to “The Baroness . . . is the 
former Clarence (sic) Adelaide Montefiore, daughter of Edmund 


Sebag Montefiore, a Jewish banker and member of a prominent 
English family.” 


I was arrested by the mention of the two names that had entered 
my mind, seemingly without reason, that morning. Later, I looked 
carefully through both the Tribune and Times (the Daily Worker 
wouldn’t bother with the story), which I had left at home, to see if 
the story of the robbery had caught morning papers and I had seen 
the names Sebag and Montefiore without realizing it. If this had 
been the case, of course, it would have provided a normal starting 
point for my train of thought. As I expected, there was no mention ~ 
of it in these papers—the incident, occurring at 10:15 P.M. 
Thursday, was too late for inclusion and wouldn’t warrant a special 
edition. The story was reported in the Saturday Tribune on page 7 
(it also appeared in the Times Saturday) ; it would not have been 
repeated had it appeared on Friday morning. 


It was odd that all this should have occurred. When the word 
“Sebag” and afterwards “Montefiore” flashed into my mind the 
reporters may have been writing up the story of the robbery—or 
the presses may have been running off the afternoon editions. Again, 
it strikes me as curious that I should have brought up the possi- 
bility of a relationship between ESP capacity and migraine. Not 
that my headache in the least resembled migraine—but it was a 
headache. Had I arrived for lunch, having seen the account of the 
robbery, and told you of my experience, it would have been quite 
natural for me to have said that I was being annoyed by a headache 
at the time—and gone on from there to speculate about sufferers 
from severe, recurrent headaches and a possible test with them on 
ESP runs. But at the time of my speculation I had no: conscious 


reason to suppose that I may have just had an extra-sensory 
experience. 


J. SyMINGTON 
In the nature of the case, there can be no corrobora- 


tion for Miss Symington’s statement that she thought of 
“Sebag” and “Montefiore” before seeing the account of 
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the robbery in the Journal American. We are, however, 
able to say that no mention of the incident appeared in 
either the Times or the Tribune for Friday, March 10th. 
We also searched these papers rather thoroughly to see if 
we could find any other item which might have provided 
a starting-point for Miss Symington’s train of thought. 
We found nothing that seemed in any way relevant. She 
has told us that, to the best of her knowledge, nothing in 
her recent experience (conversation, reading, etc.) would 
have led her to think of the Sebag Montefiores, or the 
Rothschilds. On the other hand, there remains the theo- 
retical possibility that she might have overheard (and 
consciously forgotten), say, a radio news broadcast Thurs- 
day evening or Friday morning which mentioned the rob- 
bery. But the incident may nevertheless be thought to afford 
at least prima-facie evidence for the operation of an ESP 
factor. The question whether the percipient became pre- 
cognitively aware of her own future mental state (as 
brought about by reading “Edmund Sebag Montefiore, a 
Jewish banker . . .” in the afternoon paper), or whether 
she received a telepathic impression about an event which 
had already occurred, cannot be answered on the basis of 
the existing data. 


II 


Finally, we present some interesting dream experiences 
of Mrs. Emil A. Solanka, of Chicago, Illinois. We first 
made contact with the Solanka family when Mr. Solanka 
sent Dr. Murphy a copy of his privately printed paper, 
“An Experimental Technique for Demonstrating Precog- 
nition.” Briefly stated, Mr. Solanka describes in this paper 
his experiments in trying to predict the outcome of horse 
races. He was led to these attempts because of a large 
number of spontaneous experiences, occurring both to him- 
self and to members of his family, which made him sus- 
pect the existence of a precognitive faculty. Dr. Murphy 
replied to Mr. Solanka, expressing interest in both the 
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spontaneous incidents and in the experimental procedures ; 
he suggested, however, that better controlled methods 
would be desirable, especially those which would lead to 
the possibility of a statistical evaluation of the results. 
Mr. Solanka immediately agreed and himself suggested 
that he begin another series of experiments in collaboration 
with us, using material other than the names of horses. 
Such an experiment is now under way, Mr. Solanka send- 
ing us predictions as to words which are randomly drawn 


from the dictionary at stated times at the offices of the 


In the course of correspondence about the experiment, 
Mr. Solanka mentioned in particular a recent dream of 
his wife’s. We asked Mrs. Solanka if she would be good 
enough to send us a statement relative to it. Under date 
of June 7, 1944, she wrote as follows: 


About six or seven weeks ago I dreamed that I was the recipient 
of a thousand dollar bill. The details of the dream escape me now, 
but I told my husband about it the same morning. The dream was 
unusual in that I had never before dreamed of a thousand dollar 
bill; I had never in my life even seen such a bill, was not expecting 
any money, and nothing had occurred which might possibly have 
suggested such a dream. 

A few nights after I had this dream (unfortunately I have no 
record of the exact date), my husband and I went to the movies 
and saw a motion picture in color in which a packet of thousand 
dollar bills figured quite prominently. The subject of bills of this 
large denomination in a movie was, oddly enough, also unusual as 
I have no recollection of ever having seen a similar scene. The title 
of the picture, if I remember correctly, was “Riding High,” with 
Dick Powell and Dorothy Lamour in the leading roles and Victor 
Moore playing the part of the amiable counterfeiter of the bills. 

I did not associate the picture with my dream as I usually do 
when I have dreamed something that I later see; in fact, I had all 


but forgotten the dream, recalling it only when my husband later 
reminded me of it. 


I have had a good many precognitive dreams, usually dealing 
with trivial matters. But a premonitory dream of great intensity 
occurred to me some twenty years ago when I dreamed of seeing 
my sister-in-law, of whom I was very fond, surrounded by water. 
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The dream was very vivid and terrifying. I told my husband about 
it next morning. A few days later one of the worst hurricanes 
of all time struck Miami, Florida, where my sister-in-law resided. 
She escaped unhurt, but had been in considerable danger as she was 
driving over the causeway between Miami and Miami Beach when 
the hurricane struck. At the time of the dream no storm warnings 
had as yet been received and there was nothing to suggest the im- 
pending disaster. 

A few years ago, in a dream, I saw myself in a hospital. I seemed 
to be moved from my bed to a rolling cot, and then wheeled to an 
operating table, where I was surrounded by doctors and nurses. The 
dream worried me as I had never before been a hospital patient. 
Several months later (unfortunately I do not now remember the 
exact time interval) I went to a hospital as a patient for the first 
time in my life and found myself, as in the dream scene, on an 
operating table, to which I had been brought on a rolling cot. These 
are but a few of the many dreams I have had which have seemed to 
me to relate to a greater-than-chance degree to future events. 


ANNA SOLANKA 


Mr. Solanka sent corroboration for the first two dreams 
described by Mrs. Solanka: 

Since I was on the alert for unusual dreams, I made a particular 
note of my wife’s dream of the thousand dollar bill and can there- 
fore testify to the accuracy of her statement made above. 


I recall the dream relating to the Miami hurricane and, regardless 
of the lapse of time, there can be no mistake about the essential 
features of the case as related by my wife. She told me about the 
dream when it occurred, and at a time when neither of us had any 
inkling of the approaching storm. 


E. A. SoLaANKA 


In regard to the last dream experience, we asked Mr. 
Solanka whether it could be positively stated that the con- 
dition demanding surgical intervention did not exist at the 
time of Mrs. Solanka’s dream. He answered: “The con- 
dition which sent my wife to the hospital could have been 
present at the time of the dream. There is no way of 
determining this. All we can say is that there were no 
indications of it and no apparent reason for her to think 
that she might have to go to the hospital.” 
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This dream, however, in our opinion does not afford 
evidence for true precognition (and would not even if the 
coincidences between dream and event had been a great 
deal more striking than they in fact were). There is con- 
siderable evidence in favor of the view that subliminal 
levels of the personality occasionally know of pathological 
conditions in the organism before there are any manifest 
symptoms, this knowledge emerging in dreams, in hal- 
lucinatory experiences, etc. Myers published and discussed 
a number of similar cases, some very striking. In one of 
his papers on the subliminal self,’ he says, “From these 
cases of possible hyperesthesia of the external senses we 
may make our transition to a phenomenon of what may 
be termed central hyperesthesia, a heightening of inner 
sensations to a point where the future history of the 
organism can be guessed or divined with unusual distinct- 
ness.” In the case of Mrs. Solanka it is possible to suppose 
that subliminally she became aware of a condition which 
reasonably would lead to surgical intervention, this knowl- 
edge manifesting itself in a dream the material of which 
was concerned with hospital and operating room details. 


1 Myers, F. W. H., “The Subliminal Self,” Proc. S.P.R., Vol XI (1895), 
pp. 334-593. 


Book Reviews 


PARANORMAL COGNITION, by Lawrence J. Bendit. Faber 
and Faber Ltd., London, 1944. 79 pp. 5s. net. 


One of the favorite grievances of serious students and experi- 
mentalists in psychical research is that their field and the products 
of their activity are not adequately recognized by the world in 
general and the scientific world in particular. This should lead to 
a warm reception of Dr. Bendit’s new book, Paranormal Cognition. 

Dr. Bendit is a practicing psychiatrist (in England) whose recog- 
nition of the possible importance of paranormal cognition in his 
field is, to say the least, quite unusual. He begins by noting, probably 
without complete justification, that “science today accepts as fact 
that man has channels for obtaining knowledge of the world about 
him which are not those of the ordinary senses.” It may be that this 
is the case in England, but certainly in the United States such a 
statement is scarcely justified at the present time. This is a minor 
point, however, with no bearing on the main issues of Dr. Bendit’s 
book. 

As already mentioned, Dr. Bendit is a practicing analyst. In this 
book he cites a number of incidents from his own consulting room 
practice which indicate that the fact of paranormal cognition is one 
which should be taken into account in psychotherapy. In fact, the 
very basis of some psychopathology may be paranormal cognition, 
as will be indicated later. A discussion of one of Dr. Bendit’s cases 
will serve to illustrate the possible significance of paranormal cogni- 
tion in the practice of psychotherapy. 

The patient in this case was a middle-aged woman who complained 
of being bothered night and day by spirit voices. In the consulting 
room she complained one day that the voices were bothering her at 
that particular moment. Upon being asked their import, she reported 
as follows: ““They’re talking about somebody called Wright, who is 
ill. Now the names Robert, Marjorie . . .” and so on. Dr. Bendit 
had been talking at lunch, an hour previously, about people bearing 
these names, and had spoken particularly of Wright’s health. “The 
patient, of course, was miles away at the time.” 

Now, coincidence of course must be evaluated in such an occur- 
rence, but Dr. Bendit does not worry about this; he takes the 
paranormal basis for granted as being the most logical explanation. 

In this particular case it must be noted that the voices do not 
seem to be purely autogenous, nor do they seem to be of any use 
or gratification to the victim—as might well be the case with hallu- 
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cinatory symptoms in another patient, or with other symptoms in 
this patient. The point is that these particular symptoms are inter- 
preted by Dr. Bendit as being the product of a disordered and 
dislocated Psi activity!, and thus the basis for this particular psycho- 
pathology is strictly paranormal. 

The role of telepathy in psychoanalysis has been mentioned by 
other writers, of course, beginning with Freud, but no such detailed 
treatment as Dr. Bendit’s has previously appeared. 

Dr. Bendit concludes, on the basis of cases such as the one cited 
and others, that “a considerable but undetermined number of people 
are partially motivated and conditioned by Psi. Sometimes it is 
consciously recognized and accepted, at other times it is taken for 
granted; while in yet other cases it appears sporadically and some- 
times as a disconcerting intruder into rational processes.” 

It is interesting to consider in this connection the type of people 
in whom the Psi function is most active—such a consideration might 
be of value in recruiting subjects for purely experimental investiga- 
tion of extra-sensory perception. Dr. Bendit compares in this respect 
the more or less alert and concentrated college students utilized in 


most of the early Duke work, and the relaxed and dissociated 
medium. 


It is pointed out that “sensitives,” persons in whom Psi is most 
active, generally tend to be people whose psychological make-up is 
of the loose-knit and relatively easily dissociated type. The work of 
Rhine at Duke, Bendit says, was largely conducted under conditions 
which tended to inhibit Psi—but this limitation was cancelled by 
the relatively narrow and precise field (geometrical figures on cards) 
upon which Psi was required to act. Mediums and sensitives, on 
the other hand, avoid conscious focussing, and a larger, but more 
unfocussed, range of material can be perceived. 

This differentiation is of interest because in this Society there 
has been a growing feeling that the study of paranormal phenomena 
may most profitably be carried out in dissociated and dream-like 
states, rather than in normal waking states—which have been used 
in much of our work and in most of the Duke investigations. 

Dr. Bendit touches on another question which is always of 
theoretical interest, at least; namely, whether the Psi function is 
evolutionarily an old one which is disappearing, or a new one just 
appearing—a relatively new development in the mental equipment 


1 Psi is not completely defined as a descriptive term. It is meant to be an 
omnibus term to cover the entire field of functions by which “external or 
objective reality is apprehended, whether this external reality be physical— 
though seen from a different angle from that of the normal senses—or psychic.” 
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of man. Although it is at once obvious that there can be no positive 
answers, Dr. Bendit indicates that he believes that neither of these 
alternative views is correct. He says, on the other hand, that the 
most likely possibility is that Psi is a function which should develop 
pari passu with the rest of the mind—achieving perhaps in the 
future a genuinely teleological end. He believes that at least a 
rudimentary form of Psi exists at the insect level, and that as the 
organism becomes more advanced phylogenetically, so does the Psi 
function develop and mature. 


The suggestion is made that Psi is connected with the sympathetic 
nervous system. The basis for this is not as sound as it might be, 
but it is at least interesting to speculate on this question. One of 
Dr. Bendit’s patients, for example, responded to ‘the reception of 
paranormal stimuli by emesis. Also, the consensus of opinion of 
travelers is that primitive people who “think with their bellies” are 
at the same time very sensitive and “psychic.” 

To return finally to the main trend of Dr. Bendit’s views, they 
may be summarized as follows: The Psi function, which is taken 
for granted, functions consciously or on the fringe of consciousness 
(or deeper) in a large percentage of individuals, and some of the 
failures of psychotherapy are due to ignoring these phenomena. 
“The general principles of psychotherapy: i.e. conscious objectiviza- 
tion of material and its careful study and understanding—need to 
be applied to the Psi functions as well as to other aspects of man 
in order to get them into true perspective and to attribute a full 
value to them.” 


ErNest TAvrs 


BEYOND THE SUNSET: New Vistas to Immortality, by Wil- 


liam O. Stevens. Dodd, Mead & Company, New York, 1944. 
119 pp. $1.50. 


Any one who is a member of one of the societies for psychical 
research will sooner or later meet with the question: “Why don’t 
you begin to make some deductions from the facts you have been 
accumulating during the past sixty years, especially from those 
which seem to have bearing on the problem of survival of bodily 
death ?” 

This is not an easy question to answer in a few words, or at all. 
The member may say that his society is far from certain that these 
are facts concerning survival; they may be facts in regard to various 
kinds of extra-sensory perception, notably the omnipresent bugbear 
of telepathy. Then again he may say that some of the cases which 
seem explicable on no other theory than that of full survival may, 
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upon further investigation, be shown to come from suspect sources. 
“One cannot be too careful in these matters” is perhaps a summing-up 
of the more or less official attitude. 

That does not in the least prevent the individual member from 
having the right to exclaim: “You can be too careful! It is cruel to 
be so cautious in coming to conclusions. Here are war-stricken, 
grief-stricken people. Is their only consolation to be vague theology 
or the all-too-detailed naivetés of Spiritualism? No, I will dig into 
the records of the psychical research societies and if I find that 
enough of their cases point to survival I will commit myself to this 
belief.” 

This is, in effect, what Mr. Stevens, a Member of our own Society, 
has done in Beyond the Sunset. 

Mr. Stevens has written an excellent book for the average, un- 
sophisticated layman who does not know where to turn for some 
rational indication that his bereavement is only temporary, hard 
enough as that is. Beyond the Sunset is a book which eects go 
to many of the “next of kin” on the casualty lists. 

If this layman is a Christian, he will be reassured by te fact 
that he is not plunged at the outset into unfamiliar language. Mr. 
Stevens calls Saint Paul as one of the first witnesses to the convic- 
tion of survival arrived at by the mystics. To Saint Paul’s testimony 
he adds that of other experiencers of “cosmic consciousness”—so 
called by Dr. R. M. Bucke. Briefly and clearly Mr. Stevens gives 
the essence of the argument that since these undeniably great per- 
sonalities of different lands and times agree on this one thing it 
must have validity. 

For those who cannot accept the testimony of the mystics as other 
than subjective experience no matter how exalted, Mr. Stevens—in 
the major part of his book—discusses selected cases from the records 
of both the English and American Societies for Psychical Research, 
as well as a few from other sources. Again with admirable brevity 
he explains what these Societies are, describes their “respectable,” 
almost academic origin, and indicates the nature of the phenomena 
which it is their function to investigate. 

Having explained the various means by which apparent evidence 
of survival is obtained, Mr. Stevens quotes actual cases. Several of 
these, such as the “Glastonbury Scripts” case, are quite well known 
even to persons who do not usually follow the literature of psychical 
research. Cavilers might object that one or two of the cases are 
from suspect sources, but there are others (such as the cross cor- 
respondences) which must either be accepted as tending to prove 
survival or else satisfactorily explained in terms of other hypotheses. 
And, in the opinion of this reviewer, this has not as yet been done. 
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Mr. Stevens is, not content to leave the bereaved reader to puzzle 
out by himself the ultimate meaning of these phenomena. Even if 
survival is a fact, what is the nature and meaning of it? Mr. Stevens 
meets the.current charge that only twaddle comes from the “other 
side” by quoting the subtle and nobly ethical teachings purporting 
to come from the late F. W. H. Myers and others, and he gives his 


own lofty conception of the religing which these communications 
seem to indicate. 


The appended bibliography of books. on. psychical research, 
“selected with special reference to the evidence: of the continuation 
of personality after death,” is a most necessary and useful guide to 


a field so crowded with confusing books that the newcomer might 
easily despair in it. 


‘More careful proofreading would nevi put Plotinus into the third 
century where he belongs instead of in the fourth, and would have 
substituted Joseph for John as Dr. J. B. Rhine’s first name, as well 
as corrected a number of other errors in the spelling of proper names. 
Nor are automatic writing and the perception of apparitions usually 
included in the category of so-called physical phenomena. But these 
are indeed minor faults. 

The book has passages of understandable impatience with non- 
believers, but it is above all pervaded by a lovable personality. It is 
a little as if Mr. Stevens, in a tone of the utmost kindness, and with 
a passionate desire to help, were teaching a class of anxious immi- 
grants about the nature of a new country to which they had come. 
And this may indeed be the case, with a change of tenses. 


S..T. 
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HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY 


The First American Society for Psychical Research was formed in 1885, 
in consequence ot a visit by Sir W. F. Barrett to this country, and Prof. Simon 
Newcomb became its President. In 1887 the Society invited a man of signal. 
ability, Richard Hodgson, A.M., LL.D., sometime Lecturer in the University 
of Cambridge, to become its Executive Secretary, and he accepted. 


This organization later became a branch of the English Society under the 
very able guidance of Dr. Hodgson until his death in 1905. The American 
Society for Psychical Research was then re-established with James H. Hyslop, 
Ph.D., formerly Professor of Logic and Ethics in Columbia University, as its 
Secretary and Director. 
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